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ABSTRACT 

This chapter examines trends and issues related to the 
identification and recruitment of migrant children and youth for the Migrant 
Education Program (MEP) . The MEP is federally funded and implemented by the 
states. Requirements and definitions of student eligibility and the functions 
of state MEP programs are spelled out in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, which was reauthorized in 2002 as the No Child Left Behind 
Act. To meet these requirements, states have devised varying methods of 
student identification and recruitment (ID&R). While not all states have 
taken a strong initiative in ID&R, five trends show great promise: (1) 

increased interstate and intrastate communication and resource sharing; (2) 
detailed clarification of eligibility criteria by the U.S. Office of Migrant 
Education; (3) more flexible application and reporting mechanisms for 
federally funded programs, which encourage local school-based and district 
ID&R innovations; (4) streamlined processes to target . student s most at risk 
of not achieving content and performance standards; and (5) increased 
technical assistance and training, sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Education and made accessible to more people by new communications 
technologies. The knowledge and skills needed by successful recruiters are 
briefly listed, and several models for ID&R operations and administration are 
described, based on their locus of control: ID&R focused on a whole state, a 
region of a state, or a community, or external systems supporting' any such 
efforts. (SV)' 
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Identification and Recruitment: 
Trends and Issues 



by Susan DurOn 



T his chapter examines trends and issues related to the identifi- 
cation and recruitment (ID&R) of migrant children and youth. 
Five trends show promise for expanding ID&R and enhancing 
the knowledge and skills of recruiters, who are responsible for 
connecting migrant families with school and community resources. 
The chapter also presents models for statewide, regional, and locally 
focused ID&R. 



Background 

Given the vital importance of ID&R in the overall scheme of 
migrant education, it is not surprising that federal, state, and local 
agencies have regulated and closely monitored the legal requirements 
and definitions of eligibility. The 2001 reauthorization of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), the No Child Left Behind 
Act, spells out specific information on establishing student eligibility 
for the Migrant Education Program (MEP). The Act states that a child 
or youth is eligible for migrant education services if she or he 

• is younger than 22 (and has not graduated from high school or 
does not hold a high school equivalency certificate), but if the 
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child is too young to attend school-sponsored educational 
programs, is old enough to benefit from an organized instruc- 
tional program; AND 

• is a migrant agricultural worker or a migrant fisher OR has a 
parent, spouse, or guardian who is a migrant agricultural worker 
or a migrant fisher; AND 

• performs, or has a parent, spouse, or guardian who performs, 
qualifying agricultural or fishing employment as a principal 
means of livelihood; AND 

• has moved within the preceding 36 months to obtain, or to 
accompany or join a parent, spouse, or guardian to obtain, 
temporary or seasonal employment in agricultural or fishing 
work; AND 

• has moved from one school district to another; OR in a state that 
is comprised of a single school district, has moved from one 
administrative area to another within such district; OR resides in 
a school district of more than 15,000 square miles, and migrates 
a distance of 20 miles or more to a temporary residence to 
engage in a fishing activity. 1 

The Improving America’s Schools Act, the 1994 reauthorization of the 
ESEA, appropriately described ID&R as a cornerstone of the MEP. 
State education agencies are responsible for actively ensuring this 
cornerstone is solidly in place. Under Section 1304 of the act, each 
state agency must perform the following functions: 

• determine the number of migrant children residing in the state 
and die areas of the state to be served 

• identify and address the special educational needs of migrant 
children, including preschool migrant children, as outlined in a 
comprehensive plan for needs assessment and service delivery 

• assure the delivery of services according to needs-based priori- 
ties that consider educational interruption 

• determine the most effective types of services that respond to 



l No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 , (J.S. Code 20, § 1309 (2002), http://www.ed.gov/ 
legislation/ESEA02/pg8.html/ (accessed January 8, 2003). 
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the special educational needs of migrant children and that assist 
them in meeting the same challenging state content and perfor- 
mance standards all children are expected to meet 2 

Each state’s approach to these daunting responsibilities is influ- 
enced by local needs and local control. The differences are reflected 
in the variety of state plans, comprehensive needs assessments, 
program applications, and procedures and documents for verifying 
eligibility. For example, some states hire a statewide recruiter, other 
states charge local operating agencies with carrying out this function 
using MEP funds, and yet other states do both. Some states cluster 
local projects into a regional network to share the costs of ID&R and 
the benefits of a regional service center. 

State ID&R practices have evolved in response to changing 
demographics and fluctuations in migration patterns, availability of 
qualified and trained personnel, competition among states for migrant 
education program funds, expanded or narrowed interpretation of 
student eligibility requirements, and shifting priorities of state and 
district administrators who administer a number of different federally 
funded programs. Complicating this evolution are the substantial staff 
turnover, restructuring, and resource depletion experienced routinely 
by state departments of education. Any number of these conditions 
can jeopardize the system, resulting in eligible migrant students being 
passed over during ID&R. While not all states have taken a strong 
initiative in ID&R, a number of trends show great promise. 

Trends in Identification and Recruitment 

In spite of the many stresses placed on school systems, some 
promising trends should keep ID&R in balance as a strong support for 
the MEP: 

• increased communication and interstate and intrastate resource 
sharing 

• detailed clarification of eligibility criteria 

• greater flexibility to support local school-based and district ID&R 

2 Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994 , Public Law 103-382, § 1304 (1994), 
http://www.ed.gov/legisiation/ESEA/secl304.htmI/ (accessed January 8, 2003). 
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innovation, coupled with greater responsibility for student per- 
formance 

• more-streamlined processes that target those students most at 
risk of not achieving content and performance standards 

• increased technical assistance and training on ID&R 

Increased communication and resource sharing. Clearly, 
communication about the need for and ways to improve ID&R has 
expanded over the past several years, resulting- in processes that 
enable the recruitment of larger numbers of eligible students. Vehicles 
that facilitate communication and interstate/intrastate sharing of infor- 
mation have proven to be viable tools (e.g., the National Migrant 
Education Hotline operated by ESCORT and the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Web site at http://www.ed.gov). National conferences, 
such as the National Migrant Education Program Conference, dedicate 
time to allow recruiters to share information. The National Identifica- 
tion and Recruitment Forum is designed specifically for recruiters, 
recruitment coordinators, and other staff who recruit migrant students. 
Because budget constraints often prohibit more than one staff mem- 
ber from attending these conferences, those who do attend must 
communicate effectively and share materials with others in the field. 

Clarification of eligibility criteria. As of 2002, to be eligible for 
migrant services, a youth or the youth’s parent, guardian, or spouse 
must be engaged as a migratory agricultural worker or migratory 
fisher. Further, an eligible migrant child or youth must have moved 
within the past 36 months from one school district to another to obtain 
(or for the appropriate family member to obtain) temporary or 
seasonal employment in an agricultural or fishing activity. Initially, 
migrant eligibility was interpreted differently, limiting qualifying em- 
ployment to a vague definition of eligible agriculture and fishing 
activities. Typically, conventional wisdom prevailed, as the states 
shared a common understanding of what constituted qualifying activi- 
ties; however, the laws left many gray areas, subject to interpretation. 

With the passage of the Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994, 
the U.S. Office of Migrant Education (OME) began providing written 
guidance on student eligibility. 3 Subsequently, the OME defined 
specifics on qualifying employment for such activities as cutting 
firewood, stripping cedar bark, logging, operating mink farms, caring 
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